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For Sher tbat, in the wi hm of God, the hog 
by wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſed God by 
the fooliſhneſs of preaching 10 Jaws them that 


believe. 


NN 1 ſeventet N i is atlas 4 

I A ter the Apoſtle Jetlares, that = 
war great intention of his being ſent by 
Chriſt to the Gentiles was, 7 5 thy Goſpel 
to them; not with wiſdom of 4words1..not with 
that ſtudied eloquence, and thoſe perſuaſive 
charms of oratory ; or, not with that ſubtle 
and acute method of reaſoning,” which carries 
in it an air of wiſdom, and without which no- 
thing would reliſh amongſt the wiſe and learned 
Greeks ; leaſt the croſs of Chriſt ſhould be made 
of none eſfect; i. e. leaſt the doctrine he 
preached ſhould appear to be a mere human 
ſpeculation, to ſtand only upon the common 
foundation of human oratory and reaſoning, 
to have no original or authority from God, nor 
any interpoſition of his power to confiem 950 


eſtabliſh it. 
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lle well knew indeed, that the effect of 
his preaching the Goſpel would be very diffe- 
rent, according to the different diſpoſitions 
and characters of thoſe who heard it; that by 
ſome it would be treated with contempt, by 
others with an attention and regard, ſuitable 
to the great importance of the doctrine he 
taught; and that the conſequences, with re- 
ſpect to both theſe fort of perſons, would be 
anſwerable to the temper with which they 
 - received it. The preaching of the Croſs 1s to 
them that periſh fooliſhneſs, but unto us who are 
' ſaved it is the power of God. And in the 
view of this glorious and beneficial effect of 
the doctrine of the croſs, the Apoſtle cries out 
with triumph: * Where is the wiſe man, where 
Is the ſcribe, wwhere is the diſputer of this world? 
What is the effect of human philoſophy ? 
What hath the world gained by the inſtruc- 
tions of the Jewiſh Scribes, Rabbi's, and Doc- 
tors? What good hath been done by all the 
ſubtle, intricate, learned queſtions, that have 
been debated and diſputed by the wiſeſt men 
amongſt ſews or Greeks? Where are the con- 
verts they have made to real knowledge, ge- 
nuine religion, and the practice of righteouſ- 
neſs? Even as to the very firſt article of all 
religion, the being of one God, the Creator, 
Preſerver and Governor of the world, they 
have never been able to bring men to the ac- 
knowledgment and worſhip of him; for, as 
it follows in my text: 5 After that, or ſince, 1 
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the wiſdom of God, the world by wiſdom knew 
not God, it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of 
| preaching to ſave them that believe. The wiſdom 
of Gad here is that. wiſdom, underſtanding 
and ſkill, which God diſcovers in the frame 
of nature, and in all the various works and 
parts of which it conſiſts. But by all theſe 
numerous 'and convincing diſcoveries of the 
wiſdom of God in the creation, the world, by 
wiſdom, i. e. by human wiſdom and philoſophy, 
knew. not God; were never converted to the 
knowledge and worſhip of the one only living 
and true God. And therefore, becauſe hu- 
man wiſdom had not in fact and experience 

ever anſwered this important purpoſe, it pleaſed 
God, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, by this 
method of preaching a crucified Sayiour, which 
to the Greeks appeared fooliſhneſs, to ſave 
them that believe : which words will naturally 

lead us to conſider the following things. 


I. The inefficacy of human within and 

_ _ philoſophy to bring mankind to know- 
ledge and ſalvation. 

II. How it pleaſed God, by his own imme- 

diate interpoſition, to accompliſh this be- 
nevolent deſign, _ 

II. The method which God made uſe of 
for this purpoſe. 

IV. The nature and cauſes of that ſevere 
_ cenſure, which the world paſſed on it, 


| Of theſe | in their order, | 
Theſe 


I. Theſe words plainly intimate to us the in- 
efficacy of human wiſdom and philoſophy 
to reform and ſave mankind. This ſentiment 
is evidently conveyed to us in the words of the 
Apoſtle : By the wiſdom of God, viz. manifeſted 
in the works of creation, he world through 
mi ſdom, i. e. human wiſdom and philoſophy, 
neu not God; were not brought to form juſt 
and honourable ſentiments of him, nor pre- 
vailed with § to glorify him as God; but wor- 
i ped and ſerved the creature more than, or be- 
fides the creator, who is bleſſed for evermore. 
Mankind indeed never were ſo far atheiſts, as 
abſolutely to reject the belief of Deity ; but 
ſtill they may be truly ſaid 70 be withour God 
in the world, as they had too generally formed 
the moſt corrupt and unworthy notions of 
him, aſcribed to him the paſſions and vices of 
men, and thought him, in the general, alto- 
gether ſuch an one as themſelves; a local, cir- 
cumſcribed, temporary, dependent being, ſub- 
ject himſelf to want, without 1 and 


rectitude of nature, deſtitute of all dignity of 


character, and every way unworthy to be pla- 
ced at the head of the creation, ine of the ve- 
neration and eſteem, the affection, confidence, 
and truſt of every truly rational Being. Theſe 
were the popular ſentiments of God. Many 
of the philoſophers indeed had very different 
ones, and the more ſtudious and thoughtful 
had formed much more excellent and worthy 
ideas of the divine nature and attributes, and 
| | treated 


5 Kom. i. 21. 25. 
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treated with contempt the gods of the vulgar, 
and all the ceremonies of their worſhip as ri- 


diculous and unprofitable ſuperſtitions. But 


itill thoſe gods continued to be the gods of 


the publick, and all the impieties and follies, 
that were practiſed in honour of them, main - 
' tained their ground, were held ſacred and in- 
violable, and conſtituted the Randing: religion 
of the whole Gentile world. 
It is true, that this ignorance of God, and 

| the reaſonable worſhip that was due to him, | 
was not owing to any abſolute incapacity in 
mankind to ſearch after and find him out. 
The powers and faculties of reaſon, with 
| Which God endowed them, would, had they 
made the right uſe and improvement of them, 


| have taught them better; and as there was no 


_— in the neceſſary proofs of the being 
and perfections of the one true God, God ha- 
ving never It himſelf without witneſs in the 
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darkeſt ages of the world, their -ignorance. of 


him was really voluntary, and became their 
crime as well as their reproach. + So that they 
were altogether vvithout excuſe, becauſe had 
they but duly attended to the many and clear 
notices, that God gave them of his being and 
perfections, they would certainly have found 
him out, who never was far from any one of 
them, and paid him that rational reverence 
and worſhip, that was due to him, as the Al- 
mighty Creator, Preſerver, and Sone * 
the world. 1 K all audit! 
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And yet the hiſtory of all ages and nations 
informs us, that there was no principle leſs un- 
derſtood than that of the exiſtence of God; 
nothing as to which men had more falſe and 
diſhonourable conceptions, than of his attri- 
butes and real character; nothing ſo unnatu- 
rally debaſed, and that gave rife to, and ren- 
dred venerable and ſacred, ſo many childiſh, 
- abſurd and execrable ſuperſtitions, as the wor- 
ſhip they paid to their reſpective deities. Many 
nations ſcarce retained any notion of one fu- 
preme all-governing power, cantoning out the 
world into fo many diſtin provinces, each 
governed by its peculiar god, and every one 


almoſt intirely independent of each other; 


and + every nation chooſing that god, for its 
liar and favourite deity, to whom they 
appropriated almoſt excluſive worſhip, as his 
character | beſt ſuited their own diſpoſitions, 
manners of life, particular views, and reign- 
ing vices; and no one nation amongſt the 
| Gentiles ever profeſſing their adherence to the 
one true God, forming any tolerable ſenti- 
ments concerning him, or paying him a wor- 
hip, that had the leaſt appearance of rational in 
its nature, and that could render the perform- 
ers of it worthy the regard and favour " 
4 the greateſt and beſt of Beings. 
Many ages did theſe abſurdities and cor- 
ruptions prevail, and grew inveterate by long 
preſcription, and univerſal authority; and 
though the nations houſed of their wiſe us 
an | 


t Minut, Fel $. 6. p. 51. &c. Edit. * Bat. 5 
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and "WIRE philoſophy was held in the high- 
eſt eſteem; bad its celebrated profeſſors, its 
famous ſchools and ſeminaries, and was re- 
ſorted to and ſtudied by many in all ranks 
and conditiovs of life; yet it proved wholly 
incapable to produce the defired and needed 
reformation, and inſtead of prevailing with 
men. to quit the long received and eſtabliſhed 
errors, and the vain converſation they bad re- 
criued by tradition from their Sod ; 
every ſucceeding age grew more fertile in Ade 
added new and worſe ſuperſtitions, if po ible, 
to the old ones, became more rooted and in- 
curable in their prejudices,” more diſtant from 
any real reformation, and more incapable of N 
1 recovered to knowledge and piety. yx. 
Saocrates, amongſt the Greeks, who was 
| aid to be declared by an oracle to be the wiſeſt 
man that lived, was undoubtedly a very extra- 
ordinary and excellent perſon, and of any one 
in his time probably the fitteſt, and moſt ca- 
pable of inſtructing others, both in the prin- 
| Ciples of religion, and in the practice of mo- 
ral virtue. He had unqueſtionably more wor- 
thy ſentiments of both, than moſt of his con- 
temporaries; and was beſides poſſeſſed of the 
greateſt ſagacity of mind, had a ſurprizing 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, ſolidity of judg- 
ment, eaſineſs of expreſſion, acuteneſs of rea- 
ſoning, and marvellous dexterity. in diſcover- 
ing and expoſing, the ſophiſms, and falſe rea- 
ſonings of the philoſophers, who were in high 
reputation for wiſdom and learning”. amongſt 
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the Athenians. And yet what was this great 
and good man able to do? Or what change 
did he introduce into the renzen and morals 
of his country? Though he * was almoſt in - 
tirely engaged in the work of inſtructing 
others, thought and declared himſelf com- 
miſſioned and employed by God in this very 
ſervice, and might have ved his life, if he 
would have promiſed the Atbenians never 
more to concern himſelf in it; yet Athens, 
inſtead of hearkening to the venerable Seer, 
murthered him for his endeavouring to reform 
her; ſtill retained her old ſuperſtitions; and 
though the ſeat of learning and the Muſes, and 
fource of wiſdom, till continued ignorant of 
the true God, amidſt the innumerable deities 
ſhe worſhiped, was the very ſink of ſuperſti- 
tion, and polluted with the moſt enormous 
and unnatural crimes. And ſo little was the 
good, that he found himſelf capable of do- 
ing, as that he + expreſſly declares, that few 
Who attended him gained any conſiderable ad- 
vantage from him; that they who did, gene- 
rally loft it as ſoon as ever they could no longer 
converſe with him, and that the ſucceſs: of his 
inſtructions, in making men good and virtu- 
dus, depended on the will and pleaſure of 
God, and was not to be ſecured without his 
concurrence. 619001 
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they appeared i in the elegance of the Raman 
dreſs, with which Cicero adorned them, and 


their ſentiments were ſet off with the polite- 
neſs and charms of his incomparable elo - 
uence ? What number of converts did he 


make from idolatry and vice, to real piety | 


and virtue, by his diſquiſitions Concerning 
the nature of the gods, his treatiſes of diuina- 
tion, his Tuſculan queſtions, his tracts of 
friendſhip and old age, his paradoxes, and a- 
bove all, by thoſe immortal and invaluable 
books of the offices and duties of human life? 
And though Epictetus, Seneca, Arrian, M. 


Tyrius, 5 other philoſophers, wrote many 


excellent things in favour, of moral virtue; 
yea though the majeſty of the imperial diadem 


added authority to M. Antonine's philoſophy, 


and the emperor of the world condeſcended to 


become a kind of preacher and inſtructor in 


righteouſneſs; yet ſtill the old ſuperſtitions, 
with all their attending corruptions, main- 
tained their ground and power, and every at- 
tempt to introduce a better ſtate of things 
was found wholly ineffectual and vain. 

As this fact is indiſputable, and confirmed 
by the hiſtory of all nations; it may be aſlæ⸗ 
ed, what could be the. reaſons of this inef- 
 ficacy of human | philoſophy. and wiſdom to 


reform and ſave mankind, and that the cele- 


brated names and writings of Plato, Cicero, 
Antonine, and others, could not effect what 
Peter, and Paul, and Jobn, and their com- 


panions in the Goſpel of Chrift, did in a few 


B.Sc 35 _ years, 
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Fears, by their lebours and writings ; though 
they were obſcure as to their nation and origi- 
nal, had none, or but few, of the advantages 
of learning, or oratory, or human power to 


affiſt them; yea, even though they were op- 
poſed and perſecuted, their en ridiculed, 


and every method taken that human ſubtlety 
could in vent, and the power of malice could 
| Exerciſe, to ſtop the progreſs of it in the 
World? Many cauſes may be aſſigned for 
| this. dos ö 
The policy and craft of government, that 
firft introduced many of theſe errors and cor- 
tions, for they are not all the inventions 
and offspring of prieſtcraft, found many ad- 


7 ge by them; as they could make the 


ſupetſtitions, which held men in bondage, ſub- 
fe vient to their ſecular views, and by the awe 
of them, keep 'them in a ate of more intire 
ſubjection; and therefore employed all _ 
wer and authority to rivet them on the 
le, and render the practice of them Ly 
arded them by numerous laws, and prohi- 
bited any G ne in them under the levereſt 


penalties. 


They had, at length, the non of anti: 
quity * to rey them venerable, and as the 
children received them as an 6 from 
their forefathers, they became rigidly tenaci- 
dus of them, and counted it a ſort of impiety 
to depart from the maxims and cuſtoms of 
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ſuperſtition, idolatry, and error, mere human 
philoſophy was too feeble to make any power- 


ful and ſucceſsful oppoſition; and the wiſdom 


of the ancients, that had introduced their gods 
and ceremonies of worſhip, would not fail to 
be generally looked on as an effectual confu- 


tation of every thing, that after- wiſdom could 


pretend to urge for the amendment or remo- 
val of them. 
Beſides, very eminent 8 olds; had 


been founded, and large empires had been 


erected, continued, and riſen to great heights 
of proſperity ; victories had been won, tri- 


umphs had been obtained, and arts and ſci- 


ences had flouriſhed, under the ſuppoſed pro- 


tection of the gods of the nations; I the neg- 


le& of their ceremonies was thought to have 
been puniſhed with the moſt dreadful calami- 
ties, and the due performance of them re- 


warded with many ſignal advantages of a pub- 


lick and private nature, and viſible proofs of 
their interpofition and preſence; and what 
could human wiſdom and philoſophy oppoſe, 
to what would be called ſenſible experience, 
and arguments from facts ? or how could it 
be expected that princes and nations ſhould 


telinquiſh deities, or abrogate rites, to which 


they imagined they owed their eſtabliſhment, 
grandeur, and proſperity ? 


And had nations and governments been at 


any time inclined to admit of any reformation 
in their regions ſyſtem, where could they 
have 

$ Minut, Fel, 5. 6, T Id. 5. 7. 
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have applied? and to which of the different 
ſchools of philoſophy, to which of their cele- 
brated wiſe men and diſputers, could they 
have had recourſe, upon ſo important an af- 
fair? Though there were many ſes of phi- 
| : loſophers, all of them differing in eſſentials 
from each other, and all of them profeſſing to 


be teachers of wiſdom, yet it doth not appear, 
that amidſt all the ſchemes they formed, they 
had ever thought of, or fixed upon any regu- 
Jar, rational, and conſiſtent plan of religion 
for themſelves, or the publick. If in any of 
the remains of antiquity, any ſuch thing as 
this was likely to be found, it muſt have ap- 
peared in Plato, or Cicero, or ſome of the 
moral writers amongſt the ancients. But no- 
thing of this nature is to be ſeen in any of 
them; and though they ſhould have agreed 
as to the particulars that needed alteration, 
they would have been entirely at a loſs what 
better things to have ſettled in the room of 
them. || Some would have been for making 
an entire ridance of all the gods, and the ce- 
remonies of worſhip that were performed in 
honour of them; who as openly, as they 
could with ſafety, denied their very exiſtence, 
their agency and providence, and aſcribed the 
Formation of this world to the jumble of a- 
toms, the caprice of chance, or the neceſſary 
laws of an irreſiſtible fatality. Amongſt 
*thoſe, who profeſſed to own any Deity, it was 
far from being agreed amongſt them what he 


| I Lucret I. I. v. 57. Kc. Minut. Fel. c. 8. p. 71, 72. 
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AE 
was, or how to repreſent and deſcribe him. 
The wiſdom of Epicurus, retaining the-name 
of the gods, would have at once diſcharged 
the world from all the religious ſuperſtitions 
that had enſlaved it, by introducing ſuch as 
were too happy in themſelves to deſire any 
mortal worſhip, too indolent to concern them- 
ſelves in the exerciſe of providence, and too 


indulgent and luxurious in their own nefar 


and ambrojia, to reſent the freeſt gratifica- 


tions of ſenſual pleaſure in mankind +. And as 


to any thing that was to come hereafter, this 
hero would have ſhewn them the way intirely 
to get rid of every apprehenſion about it; and 
as for Erebus & and Tartarus, and Acheron, 
and the puniſhments of a future ſtate, how to 
have trampled them intirely under their feet. 
The wiſdom of others led them to imagine, 
that the whole mundane ſyſtem was God. 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, that 
it was abſolutely perfect, = lk eternal, 
incorruptible, and incapable ny fiogleatom 
of it of being annihilated. - Others, with 
greater wiſdom, conceived of God as a mind 
or ſpirit; but ſuch a one as was only the foul. 
to animate the whole material ſyſtem, as its 
proper body, and maintain the perpetual life 
and verdute of it. If ſome, as perhaps the 


generality of the eee did, who believ- 


ed in any Deity, held the monarchy. of one 
God, - preſiding over all things, yet they ſeem 
upiverſally to have allowed a large number of 

1 inferior 
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Inferior deities, ſharingwith him in real divini- 
ty, worthy of thefame divine adoration, and ad- 
mitted into the high prerogatives of provi- 
dence and government; and though their ſen- 
timents of Deity were much better than thoſe 
of the poets and the vulgar, yet they profeſſed 
to acknowledge the ſame gods, and worſhiped 
them under the ſame names, in the ſame 
temples, and with the ſame ſacrifices and 
rites, as others did. This was true even of 
the celebrated Socrates Himſelf, who is, I ap- 
prehend, falſely ſaid to have died a martyr 
for the one God. For Xenophon, & who 
was his contemporary, his friend, and admi- 
rer, expreſſly aſſures us, that Socrates regulated 
his religion by the laws of the city, adviſed 
others to do the ſame, and cenſured all who 
did not, as impertinent and vain - perſons 
= that, in his apology before his judges, 
he openly declared his belief in the gods of 
bs — and abſolutely denied the charge 
of-irftroducing new ones, or ſtrange methods 
of worſhiping the old ones. Yea, Socrates 
himſelf affirms, that he neither facrificed to, 
nor ſwore by, nor called on any new: Demons, 
or other gods, inſtead of Jupiter, uno, and 
other deities with them ||. And though ſome 
of the philoſophers thought with the utmoſt 
contempt of the ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, 
that were practiſed in honour of the vulgar 
i 5 e reren them, and at other 
a times 
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times reaſoned againſt them; yet they all 
taught another thing by their practice, falling 
in with all the ſuperſtitions of the age and 
country in which they lived, and even plead- 
ing and writing in defence or excuſe of the 
worſhip of images, plants, rivers, mountains, 
fountains, fire, beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, and 
other the like contemptible objects ||; as a ſoff 
of memorials of the gods, and the more effec= 
tually to keep up a ſenſe of them in the minds 
of men; and recommending it in their 
writings, and even thoſe, in which they treat- 
ed the religion of their country with great free- 
dom, as an inſtance of wiſdom to adhere to 
the rites of their forefathers, to retain their 
gods, and admit of no innovations in wor- 
ſhip. Proofs in abundance I of this are eaſy ta 
be produced from the remains of Plato, e- 
nophon, Cicero, Julian, Porphyry, and others 
of the moſt celebrated philoſophers; who not 
only ſcandalouſly complied with thoſe corrup- 
tions, which in their minds they condemned, 
but employed their art and learning 1 in juſtifi⸗ 
cation and defence of them: A conduct this 
that muſt effectually deſtroy the force of all 
their heſt reaſonings in favour of truth, and 
render them abſolutely incapable, with all 
their philoſophy and wiſdom, had it been 
much better than it was, of becoming the re- 
formers and ſaviours of 8 Eſpecial · 
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ly, if to this we add, that craft and ſubtlety, ' 
with which many of them acted, in the man- 
ner of their inſtruction; having a two-fold 
doctrine; the one internal, the other external. 
The internal one contained the real ſentiments 
of their minds, quite different from the opi- 
nions of the vulgar, whom they accounted un- 
worthy to be initiated into the great myſteries 
of truth, and from whom they ſtudiouſly 
concealed them; delivering them only to a 
few favourite ſelect companions, to ſome choice 
ſpirits, and philoſophical minds; whilſt the 
external doctrine, which they openly avowed 
to the multitude, was wholly ſuited to their 

_ guſts and prejudices, and calculated rather to 
confirm them in their errors, than to convince 
them of, and reclaim them from them. 
And if they had been leſs blameable on 
theſe accounts than they were, yet their man- 
ner of inſtruction was ſuch, as had but little 
tendency to bring the world to better ſenti- 
ments and practices. Socrates * himſelf was 
a real Sceptick, and declared, that he doubted 
almoſt of every thing, and ſcarce knew any 
thing, but that he knew nothing at all. And 
with regard to ſome of the moſt eſſential prin- 
ciples of religion, +a future ſtate, and the re- 
wards and puniſhments of virtue and vice, he 
lived and died in a ſtate of the greateſt uncer- 
tainty about them. Beſides, + his manner of 
PETE” | 3 
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inſtruction was frequently ironical and ſar- 
caſtick, ſometimes metaphyſical and abſtruſe, 
and at other times mixed with ſuch kind of 
ſubjects, as had nothing of dignity in them, 
no tendency to convey any ſolid and uſctul 
knowledge; in ſo much that he tells one, + 
who applied to him for wiſdom, that he Enes 
little elſe but ſome ſmall love affairs, and 
other trifling things of a like nature: not to 
add ſeveral foibles, errors and abſurdities, from 
which all his penetration, wiſdom and philo- 
ſophy were not able to exempt him. 
I may add, that the number of thoſe, who 
pretended to give any inſtructions in ſubjects 
of a moral nature, was but comparatively 
| few; whilſt the generality. of thoſe, who were 
eſteemed wiſe men, inſtructed their. diſciples 
in things of a quite different nature; in mat- 
ters of mere ſpeculation, curious queſtions, 
debates about words, the elegance of ſpeech, 
the arts of polity, and other things of a like 


kind, of not the leaſt relation to true religion 


and morality, and that had nothing to do 
with the nature and reaſons of mens accept- 
ance with, and happineſs in God; whilſt 
- none of them profeſſed to be the teachers of 
true religion, nor pretended to have them- 
ſelves, or give to others any rational conſiſtent 
ſcheme of it in principle or practice. And on 
this account human philoſophy was utterly in- 
capable of bringing the world to the ſer- 


vice and worſhip of the true God, by the 
C 2 5 
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fruits of righteouſneſs, and a life of uniform 
and regular virtue; becauſe principles of reli- 
gion are the beſt ſupports and ſecurities of 
virtue; the intereſt of which can never be 
maintained againſt the corruptions of the 
world, and the powerful incentives to vice 
that every where abound in it, without a ra- 
tional ſenſe of Deity, and the awes that flow 
from the belief of his inſpection and juſtice, 
and the equitable retributions of a future ſtate. 
Had there been any of the celebrated philo- 

ſophers, who pretended to a better ſcheme of 
religion, than what was generally received, 
and to a more rational way of worſhip, than 
that which univerſally prevailed, and ſet up 
ſchools for the inſtruction of others in theſe 
iculars, yet they wanted authority to en- 
force it, and ſuitably to engage the attention 
and regard of mankind. The ancient law- 
givers, who ſettled the ritual of worſhip a- 


mongſt their reſpective nations, either had a 


divine authority for their religious eſtabliſnj- 
ments, or pretended to one, and brought 
others to believe they had it. Moſes ſettled 
the forms of religion and worſhip amongſt the 
Jews, by immediate warrant from God, -Zy- 
curgus amonegſt the Spartans, Solon at Athens, 
and Numa 3 the Romans, had each his 
oracle, or god, or goddeſs, by whom their 
conſtitutions were ſaid to be confirmed, or by 
whoſe direction they acted in the eſtabliſn- 
ment of them, But the philoſophers, none 
of them, voleſs we an 6 Socrates, ever pre- 


tended 


( @7 ) 

tended to an immediate commiſſion from 
God; or if they did, gave no authentick 
proofs of their having it. They had no cre- 
dentials of miracles, no demonſtration of any 
ſpirit of power to eſtabliſh their characters, 
and give force to their inſtructions, They 
were but men, upon a level with others, and 
had none of them any thing ſuperior to re- 
commend them above others, who taught a 
quite different ſcheme from themſelves, but 
the mere weight of their reaſonings, and the 

ſtrength of their proofs ; eſpecially above thoſe 
illuſtrious and venerable ſages, who were ſup- 

to have founded their whole plan of the 
ick religion by the authority and inſpira- 
—— of — gods. And however juſt that 
reaſonings.on this ſubje& might have been, yet 
the bulk of mankind were incompetent judges 
of them, could not enter into deep and learn- 
ed diſquifitions, not take in a long train of 
laboured reaſoning, nor eaſily paſs the proper 
judgment between the contending diſputants, 
_ debating their differences, and each ſtriving to 
perplex, confound, and confute his adverſa. 
ry. The world was not thus to be converted 
to truth and piety by the diſputers of the age, 

nor ſuperſtition, idolatry and vice, to be root- 
ed out of the mind by ſuch oppoſitzons of ſcience, 
and the conteſts of men; who by ſophiſtry 
and plauſible colours, might render it ex. 
tremely dubious where the victory fell, ob. 
ſcure the moſt evident truths, and make it, 
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morally ſpeaking, impoſſible for the gene- 

1 to diſcover, or embrace them. N 
To all that hath been ſaid may be added; 
chat as the common opinions and religious 
uſages had the preſcription of venerable anti- 
quity, and the high reputation of a divine ori- 


ginal, were ſupported by the general autho- 
_ rity, the univerſal practice of nations, and the 


almoſt unanimous conſent of mankind, ſo they 


were confiſtent with all their favourite paſ- 
ions, intereſts, taſtes, purſuits, amuſements, 


leaſures, and vices. The great things, by 
which they imagined their gods were honour- 
ed, were fplendid temples, coſtly ſacrifices, 
pompous ceremonies, games and ſports, wreſt- 
lings, racings, boxings, quoits, and ſuch hke 
bodily exerciſes, and trials of manhood : not 
to mention ſome more criminal cuſtoms, which 
cannot be named without a bluſh, nor practiſed 


without infamy. The very deities they wor- 


ſhipped were polluted with the worſt of 
crimes, patrons of vice, and very religiouſly 
invocated by thoſe, who intended the vil- 
lainies they reſpectively patroniſed ; and no- 


thing was to be feared from their reſentment 
and vengeance, when their votaries only imi- 


tated their examples, and were guilty of no- 
thing, but what they themſelves had before 
committed with impunity. So that the very re- 
ligion of the gentiles was in truth a religion 
fit for men of liberty, luxury, and pleaſure; 
a religion without piety, virtue, or morals; 


that konlecrated the very ſports 'of men into 
__ 


4188 3 
acts of devotion, and under the countenance 
of which, the gratification of the very worſt 
of paſſions was accounted, on. many occaſions, 
a real act of religious veneration and homage. 
And what could mere human philoſophy do 
to correct ſo vitiated a taſte? What great ef- 
| ficacy had it ever in fact, to clear theſe pre- 
judices out of the breaſts of men, to ſubdue 
the ſtrong paſſions for theſe ſhews and exer- 
ciſes, that had bewitched and captivated the 
Whole heathen world, and put a ſtop to thoſe. 
enormities, to which natural inclination - 
prompted them, and which were thought 
highly honourable and acceptable to the gods 
they worſhipped. In ſuch circumſtances, 
had human wiſdom and philoſophy been 
much more perfect, than they ever appear to 
have been, they could not have ſtemmed the 
furious torrent, that bore down all truth and 
righteouſneſs before it ; and I think, upon the 
whole, we may be allowed to ſay, that it muſt 
be the voice and power of God, and not 
the power, eloquence and wiſdom of - men, 
that alone was able to awaken in them better 
ſentiments, cure their deep-rooted prejudices, 

bring them to the acknowledgment of him- 
ſelf, and the belief and approbation of pure, 
undefiled and acceptable religion. And this 

brings me | 


H. To che ſecond general, which is to : 
ſet before you, that great and important change 
God was pleaſed t to introduce * man- 

kind; 


( 24 ) 
kind; for which human philoſophy and wif. 
dom had been ſo long found by experience 
to be altogether ineffectual. Since the world 
was not to be convinced, and brought to the 
acknowledgment and worſhip of God, as the 
great and glorious Creator, by the numerous 
marks of power, wiſdom, and {ſkill that a- 
bounded in all his works; God was pleaſed 
to take this affair into his own hands, and 
to bring about the falvation of mankind, 
by means of his own immediate appointment. 


H pleaſed God to ſave them that believe, by in- 


troducing the goſpel of Chriſt, and bringing 
them to the knowledge and belief of it. 
Now this ſalvation conſiſts, in mens being 
delivered from that groſs ignorance, and thoſe 
dieſtructive prejudices and errors, in matters 
of the greateſt importance and concern, un- 
der which they had for many ages lain, and 
for which human wiſdom had never been able 
to find out and apply any competent remedy. 
This God effected, by cauſing the hight of the 
glorious goſpel of bis Son, to ſhine in upon their 
hearts, and carry ſuch full conviction of the 
truth of the principles it revealed, as rendred 
them fincere converts to the belief of them. 
In this the one only living and true God is re- 
preſented in the cleareſt view, in the infinite 
perfection and rectitude of his nature, in the 
_ univerſal providence which he exerciſes, and 
eſpecially in his abundant mercy and goodneſs, 
the riches of his grace, and his eternal and 
unchangeable purpoſes, in reference to their 


eternal 


(24) 


eternal redemption by Jeſus Chriſt. Here we 


farther learn, what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God, what is that pure 
and undefiled worſhip which he requires, 


what thoſe diſpoſitions and affections he would 


have us cultivate, what thoſe duties he would 
have us perform, what thoſe hopes he allows 
us to cheriſh, and what that reward and hap- 
pineſs we may finally expect from his infinite 


and unmerited goodneſs. Herein we have 


that moſt important diſcovery of a future 
Nate, the impartial judgment of the world 
to come, and the great events of - everlaſting 


life and death, that are hereafter to take 


place, in conſequence of our preſent actions, 
whether good or evil. Ignorance in theſe 


things is not only the ſhame and reproach of 
mankind, but of the moſt dangerous conſe- 


quence to them; and though the philoſophy 
of the antients conveyed few or no juſt ſenti- 
ments in theſe particulars, ſeldom pretended 
to give any clear deciſive inſtructions concerti- 


ing them; and left the world for many ages 


almoſt intirely in the dark, or in a ſtate of 
the moſt abſolute uncertainty about them; yet 
the goſpel of Chriſt, the moment it is attend- 
ed to and embraced, inſtantly diſpels the datk- 
neſs, opens the mind to the moſt uſeful diſ- 
coveries, and brings men at once to the knows 
ledge of all thoſe intereſting truths, which 
they can be concerned to underſtand, in ordet 
to diſcharge their duty, and ſecure their hap- 
pineſs. And had it not been for this hed» 
aa ß venly 
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venly light, we had unqueſtionably. been to 
this day in the ſame ſubſtantial night and 
palpable darkneſs, as to theſe principl=s, that 

they were, and are, who never enjoyed it. Re- 
demption from ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
error, into the knowledge of God, and all 
the genuine doctrines of religion, comes only 
by the goſpel of Chriſt, and is not to be ob- 
tained by any other inſtitution whatſoever ; 
and by whomſoever it is regarded and receir- 
ed as a divine revelation, it will infallibly 


prove the power of God thus to inlighten and 


fave them. 1 
And what renders this 8 FX, God 1 


more valuable is, the anſwerable change it 
introduces, into the religious practices and 
morals of mankind; ſo great and ſo intire a 
one, as that the Scriptures repreſent it by 4 
mew creation, regeneration, and being born a- 
gain, the putting off the old, and putting on the 
nem man; which though figurative expreſſions, 
yet have a real meaning, and certainly denote 
ſuch an intirely new. moral diſpoſition. and 
character, as renders perſons intirely different 
from their former ſelves; as though God had 
formed them ane w, given them a ſecond and 
better birth, and quite altered them from the 
men they were before. Thele expreſſions had 
unqueſtionably a peculiar emphaſis, as applied 
to thoſe; who were converts from the rites 
and corrupt practices of the Jews, and elpe- 
cially from the impieties, idolatries, and vices 


at abounded in the Gentile world. Here 
© ” with 
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wich the . propriety it might be ſaid, 


all old things were done away, and all things 
became new ; nor are the expreſſions too ſtrong, 
when applied to denote that change, which is 

made in the diſpoſitions and characters of thoſe, 
who are now reclaimed from a ſenſual pro- 
fligate ſtate, by the word and ſpirit of God, 
and prevailed with ſeriouſly to enter into tho 
ſpirit and life of genuine chriſtianity.” For 
how intire, how happy is the change! How 
different are the : diſpoſitions: and affections 


they cheriſh and exerciſe towards God and 


man! diſpoſitions of reverence, love, gratis 
tude, truſt, ſubmiſſion, and: obedience towards 


him; diſpoſitions of univerſal righteouſneſs, 


benevolence, humanity, and goodneſs towards 


them. How intirely altered is their conduct 
towards both! Inſtead of not retaining God 


in their hearts, he intirely poſſeſſes them, and 
in every ſtate in which they are, they abide, 


and walk bumbly with him. No longer plac- 


ing religion in ſuperſtitions, rites and cere- 


monies, they worſhip him in ſpirit and truth; 
by the exerciſe of pure affections, by the ſpi- 
ritual ſacrifices of prayer and thankſgivings, 


and by abounding in all the good works eſſen- 


tial to =— chriſtian. life and character. And 


with reſpect to men, inſtead of uncleanneſi, ba- 


tred, variance, emulations, wrath, ſtrife, ſeditions, 
enviet, murtbers, drunkenneſs, revellings, and 


2 lite manifeſt works of the fleſh, oh how 


different are thoſe fruits of the ſpirit, in which, . 


5 as believers in Chriſt, they abound ! love, joy, 


Þ 2.: . 1.29 6i0ah.3 ; Boeds 
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Peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, fatty, 
meekneſs and temperance ; thoſe: neceſſary and 
amiable virtues, that are fo ornamental to men, 
ſo promotive of their peace, fo acceptable to 
God, and fo promotive of their eternal happi- 
neſs in his favour. This is that ſalvation * 
which it pleaſes God to make men partakers 
of by the goſpel of his ſon, this that bleſſed 
change he introduces into the moral ſtate 
and character of all who believe it ; and there 
is ſuch a life and power, ſuch an authority, | 
ſpirit and efficacy that accompanies, and is 
conveyed by it, as 1s capable of removing the 
moſt inveterate prejudices, and ſubduing the 
ſtrongeſt habits of fin, and as will render thoſe, 
vho are under the influence of its principles and 
motives, equal to all the moſt important obliga- 
tions of human life, and ſuperior to all the diffi- 
culties that may attend the practice of religion 
and virtue. But in this reſpect, mere philo- 
ſophy is lifeleſs as a ftone, and cold as death, 
as to any efficacy it hath to make men par- 
takers of this ſalvation, in compariſon with 
the word of God; which the author to the 
Hebreus deſcribes, as + quick and powerful, 
rper than any to- edged feoord, and as piere- 
ing to the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, 
and as à diſcerner of the very inmoſt thoughts 
and intents of the heart ; i. e. capable of reach- 
ing the conſcience, of purifying the heart, 
of ſeparating men from their long accuſtom- 
6a en and en en into the ny the 
ETD life 
4 4 ee lib. 3. 4 260 + Heb, iv. 12. 
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life * practice of univerfal piety and good- 
neſs, in order to train them up for eternal ſal- 
vation in the kingdom and preſence of God, 
according to the fixed conſtitution of God 
by Chriſt, that if awe have our fruit unto ho- 
lineſs, the end ſhall be life everlaſting." 
In the beginning of chriſtianity our apo- 
ſtle, whom God employ'd to make mani fe 
the ſavour of his knowledge amongſt the Gen- 
tiles, had abundant reaſon to cry out with _ 
triumph: It pleaſed God to ſave them that believe; 
maſmuch as he was the 1 of the 
providence and grace of God, to prevail 
with maltitudes amongſt the Genes to ac- 
cept of the ſalvation he offeted them; and 
becauſe the change in their religious and mo- 
ral behaviour was ſuch, as excited the wol- 
der of mankind in general, and the hatred 
and malice of thoſe, who continued the in- 
veterate enemies of Chriſt, both àamongſt the 
eus and Gentiles. St. Paul often ſpeaks of 
is ſucceſs, and the free -courſs by which the 
word of God was glorified, with Saas and 
thankfulneſs to God; inſomuch that in his 
time he could ſay, that * 27 was gone into all the 
world, and brought forth fruit, i. e. had been 
preached to almoſt all nations,” and had every 
where made numerous converts; I opening 
men's eyes, turning them from darkneſs to light, 
from the Power of fin and ſatan to God, that 
they might- ſerve the living and true God, re- 
cei ve che n of fins, and an inheritance 
among ii 
1 „ Coloſ. 1 74. xxvi. 18. 
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amongſt them that are ſanctiſied by faith; And 
there are remains even in Heathen writers 
that confirm the Apoſtle's account; both as 
to the number of converts to the religion of 
Chriſt, and the excellent nature of that 
change which their converſion produced in 
them. The teſtimony of Pliny, “ in his letter 
to Trajan the emperor, is remarkable, and 

full to this point, who informs him; that the 
only fault or error of which the Chriſtians 
could be convicted was, that they ſupg praiſes ky 
to Chriſt as a God amongſt themſelves, oblig- 
ed themſelves by a ſacrament or oath, to com- 
mit no wickedneſs, thefts, batt or adul- 
teries, to betray no truſt, and to withhold no 
depoſit; that there were many of every age, 
Fo order, of both ſexes, that were accu- 
ſed; that the towns and: villages. were in- 
fected with their ſuperſtition, that the tem- 
ples of the gods were almoſt deſolate, and that 
there were few to buy the ſacrifices of the gods. 
And another, an ancient heathen, and a long 
while an enemy to Chriſt, about the end of 
the ſecond century, reproaches the Chriſtians 
in theſe terms. + * You deſpiſe our temples 
«ag ſepulchres; you treat our gods with 
tc indignity; you deride all our ſacred rites; 
« you contemn the honours. and purples of 
« our. prieſts. Why do you worſhip an invi- 
te fible, concealed God ?: \You have no altars, 
„ no temples, no known images; through 
gc fear Fo abſtain from faſhionable. pleaſures; 
you 

. Epik Ib. 1 0. Epiſt 97. + Minut. Fel. cap. 8, 9.13. 
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ec you. come not to our ſpectacles and pub. 
te lick ſhews; you are preſent at none of our 
« ſolemnities, at our publick feaſts 'you are 
c abſent; our ſacred, games, the feaſts We 
© make on our ſacrifices,” our libations upon 
* our altars you abhor; your heads ye do 
& not crown with flowers; your bodies. not 
e perfume with ointments; theſe you re- 
« ſerve for funerals, you deny garlands to 
your ſepulchres, and on theſe accounts are 
« worthy of our pity.“ Oh! how cauſcleſs 
was this pity! how truly honourable were 


theſe reproaches, to thoſe who really deſerv- 


ed them! How worthy of imitation was that 


ſingularity, which was imputed: to them as 


their unhappineſs and crime! How clearly 
doth it demonſtrate the efficacy and power of 
the doctrine of Chriſt over their hearts and 
lives, the influence of their principles, and 
their ſteadineſs to them; the ſanctity of their 
manners, and their real ſalvation from the 
idolatries of the world, and the numerous 
corruptions of the times in which they lived ! 
And let:me add upon this head : 
That all thoſe, who in our own. times, 
are brought to the belief and obedience of 
the goſpel, are ſubſtantial proofs of the effi- 
cacy of the doctrine of Chriſt, and that it 
is the power of God to their ſalvation. And 
indeed Chriſt is the ſame yeſterday, to- day, and 
for evermore. The principles of his religion 
are eternal and immutable: truths, and have 
ſtill their original ſacred influence and ten- 
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dency. The motives to repentance and con- 
verſion, which his goſpel offers, retain their 
native intrinfick weight and efficacy, and will 
convince and ſave men to the end of time, 
if they receive, and heartily attend to them. 
The worſhip it preſcribes, and the duties of 
piety and virtue which it enforces, are reaſon- 
able in their nature, cannot but be acceptable 
to the greateſt and beſt of beings, and muſt 
gain the approbation and eſteem of all who 
are acquainted with them; and on all theſe 
accounts the goſpel of our Lord is, in its 
whole conſtitution, the moſt powerful and 
certain means of ſaving thoſe who believe it 
from every deſtructive practice, and prepar- 

ing them for, and rendring them finally par- 
takers of eternal falvation. And whoſoever 
bath learnt of Chriſt, and been taught the 
truth as it is in bim; hath been prevented 

from entring into the criminal practices of the 
world, or recovered from them by the in- 
| fluence of his word and ſpirit, and effectually 
perſuaded by the grace of his goſpel to [ive 
4 ſober, righteous and godly liſe; all ſuch are 
become wiſe in the moſt eſſential points of 
knowledge, and to them Chri/t! is actually 
made of God, wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanctiſica. 
tion and eternal redemption. They are a con- 

tinued evidence of the great excellency of © 
the goſpel ſcheme, that it is ſtill owned and 
ſucceeded by God, and that the means which 
he hath appointed to convey the knowledge 


GON, "and render it effectual to promote the 
ſalvation 
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| ſalvation of the world, are worthy the pros 
viſion of his wiſdom, and well adapted to 
anſwer the end, he deſigned to ſecure by the 
uſe of them. And this leads us to the third 

general head, FD 


III. Which is to inquire, what this me- 
thod was, by which it pleaſed God to fave 
them that believe. I pleaſed God by preach- 
ing to ſave them that believe, What the wiſe 
man could not effect by his wiſdom, nor 
the ſcribe by his learning, nor the diſputer 
by his {kill in controverſy, nor human philos 
ſophy by her inſtructions, God in his infinite 
wiſdom accomplithed, by preaching ſalvation 
through a crucified Saviour. He firſt ſent 
his Son into the world, as a teacher of divine 
truth, and a preacher of righteouſneſs; and 
afterwards commiſſioned the Apoſtles of 
Chriſt to the ſame ſacred employment, ſend- 

ing them amongſt mankind, as his meſſengers 
and beralds, for ſo the original word, we ren« 
der preachers, properly ſignifies, to proclaim 
his will, to inſtruct men in his truth, to 
recover them from their fins, to raiſe them 


to a ſpiritual and divine life, and call them to 


the inheritance of everlaſting blefledneſs, 
Preaching was the original method of pro- 
pagating chriſtianity, and the eſſential charac- 
teriſtick of an apoſtolick and primitive bi- 
ſhop; and if there was, as I think, there was 
a difference in dignity and ſtation, between 


the biſhops and elders of the church, it was 
* this; 


(34) 
this ; that the biſhops * fed the flock of God, 
and took the Wr thereof, and became en- 
ſamples to it. Theſe were they, who becauſe 
+ they were over them in the Lord, and admo- 
niſbed them, were to be, eſteemed very highly 
in love for their works ſake, and who, becauſe 
they I laboured in the word and doctrine were 
eſpecially to be counted worthy of double honour. 
Even the veryApoſtlesthemſelveswere ordained 
by Chriſt, || that he might ſend them forth to 
preach; and though they ſuffered ſhame for 
his name, they ceaſed not daily in the temple, 
and in every houſe & ro teach and preach Fe- 
fus Chriſt, The great Apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles, St. Paul declares of himſelf, that he 
Was not ſent to baptize, * hut to preach the 
_ goſpel; that a neceſſity was laid upon him to 
do it, and ſays: Woe to me, if I preach 
not the goſpel. And on this account he mag- 
nifies the grace of God towards himſelf, that 
+++ to him, abo was leſs than the leaf? of all ſaints, 
this favour was granted, that he ſhould preach 
to the Gentiles the unſearchable riches of Chriſt. 
And in his exhortation to Timothy, he folemn- 
ly charges him before God, and the Lord Je- 
ſus Chriſt, who ſhall judge the, quick and the 
dead, 7 preach the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon, 
aut of ſeaſon, i. e. take every opportunity, 
whether ſtated or occaſional, to preach the 
goſpel; and it was by this means that the 
nations were Abend from e idola- 
| try, 
n +; Thi s.az. 1 
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try, and rhe power of darkneſs, tranſlated 
into the kingdom of God's dear Son, and made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
ſaints in light. 1 

And how well ſuited is this method of 
preaching to the nature of men, and thoſe 
reaſonable powers and faculties, which God 
hath beſtowed on them? Inſtruction is the 
' ſource of knowledge, and the inlet to all uſe- 

ful and important truth. It is what opens 
the mind, draws attention, exerciſes and en- 
larges the capacities of men, furniſhes thoughts, 
awakens reflection, conveys evidence, creates 


conviction, and is abſolutely neceſſary to all va- _ 


luable improvements in every uſeful part of 
ſcience. It is eſpecially requiſite to religious 
| knowledge, to cultivate the mind by principles 
of truth, and the diſpoſitions of - piety and 
virtue; to direct men's fears, and inſpire them 
with hopes; to fix their reſolutions, and ani- 
mate their endeavours ; and in a word, to 
form them into juſtice, humanity, a divine 
nature, and every thing that is truly excellent 
and praiſe-worthy. And eaſy as the know- 
ledge of true religion and virtue may ſeem, 
and however uſeleſs preaching or inſtruction 

may be thought by the wiſe men and philoſo- 
phers of the preſent age, who boaſt of the 
divine perfection and ſufficiency of reaſon, and 
treat revelation as a uſeleſs proviſion for their 
information and inſtruction; yet the whole 
hiſtory of mankind ſhews the folly of ſuch 
an imagination; and the circumſtances in 
E 2 Which 


( 3f ) 
which men are born, and generally educated 
and brought up, -abundantly prove, that the 
Whole welfare, dignity, happineſs and uſeful- 
neſs of life, in great meaſure, depend on the 
early culture: and formetion of the mind by 
kind and prudent, and faithful leſſons of true 
wiſdom and knowledge ; without which men 
muſt, without a miracle, grow up wholly 
ſenſual and brutal, and without any other guide 
or rule of their actions but their paſſions and 
appetites. And therefore there can be no 
reaſonable objection againſt the propriety of 
this method of acquainting them with the 
goſpel of Chriſt; becauſe preaching, which 
is nothing but inſtruction, is the natural way 
of learning men truth, removing their pre- 
jud ces, and bringing them to approve the 
doctrines and precepts of pure and undefiled 
religion; and indeed they have no other way 
of receiving knowledge, or being made wiſe to 
ſalvation but this. For whether men are pub. 
lickly inſtructed in the church, or in their own 
er others houſes, it is ſtill preaching, without 
any other difference, but that the one is pub- 
lick, and the other private preaching ; or if 
they read the writings and books, of others, 
they are as really preached and dictated to by 
thoſe authors, though in a filent manner, as 
though they were to preach and dictate to 
them by word of mouth. And the inſtruc- 
tion of the church hath this preference, that 
large numbers are equally capable of attend- 


ing 


Wo 

ing it, and many, who can have inſtruction 
no other way. I would add: 

That preaching, or inſtruction in rights. 
ouſneſs and truth, is peculiarly ſuitable to the 
nature of the goſpel diſpenſation; which is 
an appeal to the reaſon. and conſciences of 
mankind, and was originally intended to be 


made known and propagated by perſuaſion 


and argument, and the gentle methods of con- 
viction and intreaty. Impoſture, which hath 
nothing of intrinſick excellency to recom- 
mend itſelf, nor divine authority to ſupport it, 
naturally hath recourſe to artifice and fraud, 
to diſguiſe or concealment, or to force and 
violence, to ſupply the want of evidence, and 
compel men to ſubmit to her. But the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt utterly diſclaims all ſuch me- 


thods as theſe, walks not in craftineſi, but 


renounces with abhorrence the hidden things of 
diſtoneiy; hath nothing, and wiſhes and 
wants nothing, but its own native truth and 
excellency to recommend it; ſeeks only for 
converts, by approving 1tjeif to every man's cn. 
ſctence in the fight of God, and perſuad 

them, by that full evidence which it ſets be- 
fore them, that its original is truly divine, 
and that it is their duty and intereſt willingly 
to ſubmit to the power and conduct of it. 
If inſtruction and perſuaſion fail, chriſtia- 
nity hath no other methods of making pro- 
ſelites, but condemns and forbids all meaſures, 
that worldly policy can ſuggeſt, or human 
N and terror can practiſe, to promote its 

intereſt, 
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intereſt, and enlarge the number of its admi- 


rers and converts. So cantious was our Apo- 


ſtle of propagating the doctrine of the goſpel, 


by any means that might ſeem to reflect on, 


or make others in the leaſt ſuſpect its divine 


original; that he would not preach it 207th ex- 
cellency of ſpeech, or the enticing words of man's 


abi ſdom; did not in his language affect the 
ſublime, nor dreſs up the doctrines he preach- 


ed in the laboured ornaments of human elo- 


quence and oratory ; that the faith of thoſe he 


| preached to might not ſtand in the wiſdom of 


men, but appear to be the effect of the power 


of God, manifeſted in that demonſtralion of 


tbe fpirit, by which the preaching a crucified 


Saviour was continually attended. Much lefs 
did he recommend ſecular methods, worldly 
_emoluments, or penalties, to rear up the chri- 
ſtian church in its infancy, or ſecure her do- 
minion and authority, when grown up to her 


full maturity; becauſe he well knew, that all 
means of this kind were abſolutely unnatural, 
could not create rational conviction, nor pro- 

duce in men that faith, which is neceſſary to 
render them acceptable believers in Chriſt, 
and intitle them to everlaſting ſalvation by 


him. And whenever they enter into the com- 


munion of any chriſtian church, merely thro 


the allurements of temporal advantages, or 
the terrors of ſecular puniſhments, they are fo 


far converts upon very diſhonourable terms, 


both to themſelves, and the church to which 


ney. reconcile themſelves; .and it is of little 
con- 


(93 
conſequence to true religion, and wiſe men, 
who loſes, or who gains them. The only 
proſelytes to any church, that are worth hav- 
ing, or glorying in, are men of ſteady ho- 
nour and integrity; who will neither make 
merchandiſe of their principles for profit, nor 
fink them through ſhame or fear; who are 
what they profeſs to be, from - conviction of 


: judgment, and the force of evidence, and con- 


tinue ſtedfaſt and immoveable in their princi- 
ples and practice, in ſpite of all temptations to 
diſguiſe and deſert them; and we may aſſure 
ourſelves, that all attempts to propagate chri- 
ſtianity, beſides the original one of preachin 
to, and endeavouring in Chriſt's flead to be- 
ſeech, to perſuade, and prevail with men to 
embrace it, are falſe and ſpurious, and have 
not the leaſt ſhadow of warrant from divine 
revelation. , after all that we can do by 
preaching and inſtruction, the goſpel be bid. 
it is bid to them that are hoſt. It is at cheir 
own peril they reject it; and if our perſuaſions 
will not prevail with them to become recon- 
ciled to God, we are to commit the cauſe to 
him, who judges righteouſſy. All that is left 
us is, to pity and pray for them; and if our 
ſpiritual weapons fail, we have no commiſſion 
to have recourſe to carnal ones, and they are, 
of all others, the moſt 1 mann we can 

uſe of. 155 
And indeed we want none of them. For 
when the Goſpel is preached in its original 
ſimplicity, when the doctrines of it are ficht. 
1 Iy 
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y explained, and impartially ſtated; when 
the evidences of its truth are meekly and fairly 
repreſented; and the great motives to believe 
and obey it, derived from the promiſes and 
threatnings of the Go pel, are held up to mens 
view in their proper importance, and warmly 
impreſſed on their conſciences; it will carry 
its weight, and, through the concurrence of 
the bleſſing of God, even now have its effect 
upon all fincere and well-diſpoſed minds, as it 
had upon its firſt publication. 
It is not indeed to be expected, that our 
preaching ſhould be always ſucceſsful. Even 
with reſpe& to our Lord, who ſpake as never 
man did, there were many who did not believe 
bis report, and the people, he immediately 
came to, rejected and clamoured him to the 
croſs. And as to his Apoſtles, who preached 
under the demonſtration of the Spirit, their 
preaching was treated with contempt, as fool- 
iſhneſs, and themſelves perſecuted with an 
implacable hatred. And there will be men 
in all ages, in whoſe account our office, as 
preachers, will be vile, and by whom the 
whole goſpel-ſcheme will be looked on as 
abſurd, and treated with ridicule and ſcorn. 
But theſe things ought not to move us. Wiſe 
dom will finally be juſtified of all ber children. 
We know the characters of the men, who 
diſdain to ſubmit to the Goſpel, and to have 
any thing to do with the preachers of it; the 
proud and inſolent, the vain and conceited, the 


* and JI the ſons of luxury and 
| pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, the profane and profligite; in 4 
word, all thoſe heroes and worthies, that 
are too wiſe to be taught of God, are 
hardened in wickedneſs, ' are grown inca- 
pable of repentance, are inſenſible to the fair- 
eſt and fulleſt evidence, are out of the reach 
of - conviction, and fitted in their diſpoſition 
and character for final deſtruction. From 
men of this caſt we expect no friendſhip. 
But let them go on. They will ſooner or later 
find this their way is their folly, by methods of 
conviction, too ſtrong for them poſſibly to re- 
ſiſt. Others will be found, who will judge 
more impartially, and act with greater can- 

dour and prudence. The meek and humble, 
the thoughtful and ſerious, the honeſt and 
impartial, the friends of religion, and the lo- 
vers of virtue; in a word, thoſe who have a 
due reverence for God, a juſt ſenſe of the im- 
perfect corrupted ſtate of human nature, Who 


wiſh for an intire reſtoration to the image 


and favout of God, and have a wiſe ſo» 
licitude and concern for their own ſalvation ; 
theſe, we may juſtly hope, will never deſpiſe ' 
us for our works ſake, nor caſt contempt on 
the meſſage we deliver them from the word 
of God. Theſe properly come within the 
reach of the goſpel-call, and our miniſtry ;'by 
theſe inſtruction will be attended to, they will 
examine, and judge, as wiſe men, whether 
the goſpel-reports are reaſonable in them- 
ſelves, worthy of God, and ſuitable to their 
own condition, as dying creatufes, and ob- 
noxious 
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noxious offenders; and having no intereſt not 
to be convinced, nor too much wiſdom to 
imagine that they need no inſtruction from the 
God of wiſdom, nor credulity enough to be- 
lieve that they can fave themſelves without 
the aid and grace of God, and that the goſpel 
of Chriſt can contribute nothing to their ſalva- 
tion; they will, as the effect of their inquiry, 
eſteem the knowledge of Chriſt to be the 
moſt defirable and important, regard with ſe- 
riouſneſs thoſe inſtructions, that may beſt im · 
prove them in it, and conſider and attend the 
preaching of the goſpel as an inſtitution of 

_ Chriſt, deſigned by him to build them up in 
faith and holineſs, and prepare them for the fi- 
nal commendation and acceptance of their 
Lord and Maſter. Let us then, 


IV. In the laſt place, inquire into the na- 
ture and cauſes of that fevere cenſure, which 
the wiſe men and philoſophers paſſed upon 

this method, which it pleaſed God to mls 
uſe of for the ſalvation of mankind. I plea» 
| ſed God, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, to Jave 
them that believe, 1 ſcarce need put you in 
mind, that when the Apoſtle ſpeaks of this 

| fooliſhneſs of preaching, he Sek not ſpeak of 
what he thought it to be, or what it was re - 
ally in itſelf ; but of what it was in the opinion 
and eſtimation of thoſe, who were w/e after 
the fleſh; men of perverted judgments, and 
ſenſual diſpoſitions, who could reliſh nothing 


or was contrary to their prejudices, the 
ſyſtems 
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fyſtems of philoſophy they had adopted, and 
the intereſts and pleaſures of the preſent life, 
Though Chriſt crucified was unto the Fews 4 
flumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foohſhneſs, 
yet to them that were called, who underſtood 
and believed, Cbriſi was 2 power of God, 
and the wiſdom of God; they eſteemed the 
method of falyation by the croſs of Chriſt a wiſe 
appointment, and found it effeCtual to recover 
them to knowledge, virtue and eternal happi- 
neſs. And the Apoſtle expreſsly declares, 
that in his preaching * he ſpoke the wiſdom of 
God, a really divine hilclaphy, as => decla- 
red to them the counſels and decrees of God's 
eternal wiſdom, revealed to him by that ſpitit 
$ vbich ſcarcheth all things, even the deep things, 
or the hidden purpoſes of God, And indeed 
there is nothing that more evidently diſco» 
vers the conduct of the divine . 454 than, 
the bringing about ſo wonderful a change in 
the moral ſtate and condition of the world, by. 
means, to all human probability, ſo unlikely 
and incapable of effecting it, and which the 
great and mighty, the wiſe and learned gene- 
rally treated with ſovereign contempt and 
ſcorn; ſo that the; Apoſtle had good: reaſon to 
ſay; that || he fooliſhneſs of Gad was wiſer than 
nen, and the weakneſs of God ſtronger than” 
nen; i. e. that that method of God to reform 
andb ſave the world, which eu, and Gentiles. 
eſteemed wy and weakneſs, was capable of 

| 1 2 refs 
"7 Cor. ii 7. FP Ibid, ver. 8. | 1 Cor. i. 25, | 
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effecting, what the united wiſdom and ome 
of mankind were never able to accompliſh. 

It is true, that preaching may be ſo mana- 
ged, as properly to merit the character of fool - 
iſhneſs, and deſervedly to excite the ridicule 
and contempt. of mankind. When perſons 
preach either their paſſions, or their party, 
their power, or intereſt ; when they enter into 
dark or whimſical ſpeculations, or teach the. 
doctrines of men inſtead of the truths and com- 
mandments of God by Chriſt; when they re- 
commend for chriſtianity mere principles with- 
out morality, or bare morality without prin- 
eiples, or empty ceremonies in the room of 
real vital religion and godlineſs ; when they 
affirm without proof, and require to be believ- 
ed without conviftion ; when they indulge to 
great improprieties in the expreſſions they uſe, 
or the manner of their preaching ; in theſe and 
the like caſes, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the wiſer part of mankind ſhould be offended; 3 
ſince wiſdom can never approve of folly, or 
truth of falſchood, or decency of what is un- 
becoming, nor the goodneſs of the matter al- 
ter the nature of an impertinent and ridiculous. 
manner of delivering it. But in this ſenſe the 
- preaching of the Apoſtles was far from fool- 

ithneſs; they preached not themſelves. but 
Chriſt, not their own paſſions, but the truth. 

of Chriſt in ſobriety ; they reaſoned, they con- 

vinced by argument, they ſpake with gravity, 
as became the oracles of God; and if they 
had any defects, in the manner of their deli- 
very, 


 . 

very, as St. Paul ſeems to have had: they 
were natural, and not acquired, not from art 
and affectation; and the truth and good ſenſe 
which they delivered made an ample amends 
for this diſadvantage, and prevented any rea- 
ſonable diſguſt that might ariſe from it. 
The reaſon therefore why the world ac- 
counted the preaching of the Goſpel fooliſn- 
neſs, was not that the doctrine of it was in- 
credible or falſe, or the preaching it an impro+ 
per method to demonſtrate and propagate the 
truth of it, or the manner in which our A. 
ſtle preached was fantaſtick and ridiculous; 
but aroſe from their own unreaſonable preju- 
dices, the vicious taſte that prevailed amongſt 
them, and becauſe it had nothing in it to gra- 
tify their pride; was intirely different from all 
_ thoſe ſpeculations, in which all the ſeveral 
| ſchools of philoſophy had been long conver- 
fant, and becauſe it wanted that culture, and 
2 and thoſe graces of language and 
eſſion, without which nothing to them 
2215 be perſuaſive and grateful. The Greeks 
ſought after wiſdom ; ſore ſuch ſort of phi- 
loſophical ſubjects and diſputes, with which 
the Teveral ſeas amuſed themſelves and others, 
and in which they placed the very quintefſence 


of true underſtanding and wiſdom ; ſomething _ 


from the Platonich, Stoick, or Epicurean 


ſchools ; ſome curious ſpeculations about the _ 


nature of the gods, divination, fate, liberty, 
certainty, ſcepticiſm, mythology, natural cau- 
les, and: ſuch like ſubjects, that had long ac- 

cupied 
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cupied their attention, and which were the 
only ones they had any taſte or reliſh» for, and 
which alone they thought deſerved their ſtudy 
or regard. In this ſituation of mind, 

They muſt neceſſarily eſteem the very doc- 
trine af the croſs itſelf fooliſhneſs, an idle ro- 
manticktory, deſtitute of foundation, and 
unworthy to be believed. They could not 
rehend, how one who was condemned 
and crucified as a malefactor, and died in ſuch 
circumſtances of ignominy and pain, could 
be the author of ſalvation to others, or aps 
pointed: to judge” the world in righteouſueſa | 
And as to the reſurrection from the dead, they 
eſteemedi it as ar thing impeſſible for God to 
effect, or not deſirable if poſſible; and treats 
ed it with mockery and ſcorn at Aubens, when 
the Apoſtle preached it to them; and ima 
gined, ꝛubut wilt this: babler ſay, was a ſuffici> 
ent anſwer to every thing he could urge on 
ſuch ſubjects as theſe. But herein they gave 
n great proof of their ſuperior. wiſdorm. 
For had they attended to the innocence and 
dignity of: our: Saviour's character, the excel - 

lency of his doctrine, the: miracles of his life, 
andithe injuſtice and wickedneſs of his cruci- 
frioni ; had they oonſidered that the ſame 
p of God, which originalhj formediman 
a eature out of the duſt of the earth} 
was equally able to recover him from tha 
ame duſt to aunew life, and that the refara 
rection taught by the Apoſtle, was not a re- 
8 to en — andl * 
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ſtate of being, but to immortality and glory; ; 
their objections againſt chriſtianity would in- 
ſtantly have loſt their force, they would have 
no longer cenſured the doctrine of the croſs as 
fooliſh or incredible, but have embraced it as 
a divine truth, and eſteemed it as a faith- 
ful ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, hat 
Chri/t came into the world to fave ſinners. And 
though they might have reaſonably concluded, 


that a real male factor, juſtly executed for his 


crimes, could never be appointed the Saviour 
of ſinners; yet as they had even at Athens, 
in Socrates, an inſtance of a great and wiſe 
and good mans being put to death, for preach- 
ing up doctrines offenſive to the prejudices of 
the people, and the religion of the ſtate; it 
was ealy to ſee, that an innocent, God-like 
perſon, put to death by wicked hands, and 
raiſed up from death by the power of God, 
and advanced to a ſtate of glory, in vindication 
of his innocence, and as the reward of his 
ſufferings, was every way worthy to be 
believed and truſted in as Saviour and Lord. 
The circumſtances and characters of the 
perſons, who were employed to preach this 
doctrine, farther prejudiced them againſt it, 
and made them treat both them and it with 
contempt and ſcorn, They were in poyerty 
and ſtraits, of mean and ſervile employments, 
without any advantages of birth, family, for- 
tune, or education, had little or no human 
learning, no titles to diſtinguiſh them, no in- 
tereſt in, or countenance from the niet and 
learned 
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Jearned to recommend and ſupport them, and 
that might ſecond, and give weight to their 
inſtructions. On ſuch as theſe the Scribes and 
Phariſees, and learned doctors of the Jewiſh 
law, looked down with contempt. And is 
to the polite Greeks, they could look upon 
the Apoſtles as nothing better than Barbarians, 
who ſcarce underſtood their language, had 
never been converſant in the writings of their 
philoſophers, got their bread by labouring 
with their own hands, and appeared to be a- 
mongſt the meaneſt and loweſt of the people. 
It was no wonder then, that elated and 
conceited with the opinion they had of 
their own merit, and the high eſftimati- 
on they were in with the people, they ſhould 
uſe the Apoſtles with ſcorn, treat their pre e- 
tences to a divine miſſion with ridicule, and 
laugh at them as vain and idle projectors, for 
attempting to correct the errors, and reform 
2 rites of religion, that were of long ſtand- 

, and had univerſally prevailed; and thus 
King themſelves up for wiſer and greater 
men, than all the ancient ſages and lawgivers, 
who had eſtabliſhed the ritual of their religion, 
and than all their moſt celebrated prieſts, wor- 
thies and philoſophers, who univerſally com- 
plied with it. : 

But though the A poſtles had moſt of thera 
little or no advantage from learning and educa- 
tion; eſpecially from that learning, which was 
of the higheſt eſtimation amongſt the Gen- 
les, * ereſore could not ſet off the doc- 
trine 
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trine they taught with that art and eloquence; 
that might have rendered it ſome what more 
palatable and reſpectable to the world; though 
they were in neceſſities, oppreſſed and perſe- 
cuted ; yet this was no argument againſt the 
truth of their doctrine, nor any reaſon for not 
giving it a fair attention. Amongſt the Je- 
1% prophets Amos was an herdſman, and moſt 
of them were hated and perſecuted by the peo- 
le. Socrates amongſt the Greeks was a poor 
man, and ſlandered and murthered for his ve- 
excellences; and Epictetus, amongſt the 
Romans, had deen in the wretched and deſpi- 
cable condition of a ſlave, lived in perpetual 
overty, and was ſo deſtitute of the conveni- 
ences of life, that in his cottage at Rome he 
had nothing elſe but his bed and pillow, that 
he lay on. But was their philoſophy ever the 
worſe for their poverty? Or would any man 
of common ſenſe object, they could not be 
wiſe or honeſt men, becauſe they were not 
rich ones? If the circumſtances of the Apo- 
ſtles were mean, and they were men of no 
education, and yet taught a more excellent re- 
ligion and morality, than the learned inſtruc- 
tors of their own nation, ſhould it not have 
been inquired: hence bad theſe men all this 
wiſdom? And if they ſuffered for what they 
preached, the natural inference was, that they 

were themſelves ſincere, and believed the. 
things they ſpake ; and that therefore what 
they taught deſerved attention, and demanded 


a vey ſerious and impartial examination, be- 
G fore 


TAY it was cenſurcd and ringed. as folly y. 
Truth and virtue are not the poſſeſſion of the 
rich and learned only, nor are they ever the 
leſs amiable and ſacred, becauſe they appear 
not in the habit of human philoſophy, and 
Have not the charms of oratory to recom - 
mend them. They are lovely in themſelves, 
without any fareign ornaments to ſet them 
and wiſe and good men will behold them 
with admiration, and liſten to their inſtructi- 
ons, whatever be the external condition of. 
thoſe who place them in their view, and pre- 
ſent them with the opportunity of knowing 
and coaverſing with them; and the prejudices 
that men entertain againſt either, merely be- 
cauſe the circumſtances of thoſe, Ert pro- 
vidence employs in ſpreading the knowledge of 
them amongſt others, are not ſuch as ſuit 
the pride and vanity of worldly men, are ab- 
ſolutely unreaſonable in themſelves, and cri- 
minal in the ſight of God. And in this the 
divine wiſdom Sad power eminently diſplayed 
themſelves, that though Chriſt crucified was 
thus to the Jews @ flumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks fookſhneſs, yet he ſupported the doctrine, 
contemptible as it was eſteemed, and violently 
as it was oppoſed, till it darm the doctrine 
of the world; ſubdued empires and kingdoms 
to its belief, "triumphed over all the powers of 
dark neſs, and introduced that change of prin- 
Ciple, reljgion and morals, throughout moſt 
of the nations of the known world, which 
human wiſdom never could do in any ons 
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— le nation, Where it tried its utmoſt force, 
appeared with all the advantages that 
| Aan wit, and oratory could procure it. 
Here we may cry out with the apoſtle: + O 
the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom and 
knowledge of God How unſearchable. are big 
A, and bis ways paſt finding out. F rom 
what hath been faid we may infer: 

I. That it is not generally owing to any fo : 
zerior wiſdom, that men count the preaching 
of the doctrines of the goſpel fooliſhneſs, -and 

treat all publick inſtructlon in chriſtian piety 
and virtue, with negligence and contempt. 
Sa ppofing that the perſons, Who allow them 
ſelves in this liberty, ſhould be the exceeding 
. wife perſons they apprehend themſelves to be, 
and do really know as much as any of thofe, 
who call themſelves preachers or miniſters, do; 
yet ſurely they do not imagine hat all the ref 
of © mankind are quite as wiſt as themſelves; 
If they are abot&mſtruRion, any others may 
not be ſo, but n ; Sets deal of need; | 


- having the principles of religion explain 1 


them, and being bloed what is their 
dy towards God and man. And methiks“ 
benevolence and Hitmanity hauls lead them 
chuntenance publick' inſtruction for the ſake uf 
others, if they ſhould not want it themfelvesl: 
Beſides, the wiſeſt of men do not always 
thiak of whit they know, and are not ſome· 
tirties ſo good as one would with? them to be; 


| and if they” can A oo no ian by preach- 
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ing, they may at leaſt be put in mind of what 
they have forgot, and have thoſe good things 
brought to their remembrance, the recollection 
of which may be of very great advantage to 
them, and help them to pals through life Win 

e innocence and dignity. | 

But to ſay the truth, they who, 3 
ſpeaking, exclaim moſt againſt preaching the 
goſpel, as an unneceſſary and fooliſh thing, 
and wholly abſent themſelves from the inſtruc- 
tions of the houſe of God, have given very 
few convincing proofs, chat they have been 
bleſſed with that ſuperior knowledge, with 
which they ſeem to plume themſelves, or that 
they have any deſire to excel others i in their. 
religious. and moral attainments. In ancient 
times, to ſay nothing of the preſent, the phi- 
| loſophers and ſages, who attained to the highs. 
eſt reputation for wiſdom, were men of claſe 
application, laborious ſtudy, abſtracted almoſt 
from the common employments of life, whoſe: 
proper buſineſs, was the purſuit of knowledge,, 
who carefully read the moſt celebrated writers, 
travelled in purſuit of wiſdom, and converſed 
with the wiſeſt and beſt of men they could 
meet with, in the ſeveral parts of the world 
through Which they journeyed. But who are 
thoſe peerleſs wiſe men in our times, who — 4 
down with ſuch ſovereign contempt upon all 
publick inſtruction, and thoſe whoſe office, 
and deſire it is to improve others by giving it? 
1 appeal to the whole world, whether it is not 
, generally the young and \upexperienced, E. 

| ons 
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ſons in the dawn of life, who have been bred 
up from children in pleaſure or fecular em- 
ployments, who have never had leiſure: and 
opportunity for much enquiry, who have never 
been able to make any impartial judgment, in 
the great articles in which they pretend to 
determine, who have never converſed with 
men wiſer than themſelves, who have never 
had time or learning enough to read thoſe things, 
which they ought to be acquainted with, be- 

fore ever they can with integrity reject the goſ- 
pel, or pronounce the preaching it to be. fool- 
iſhneſs ? Yea, are they not ſuch, as know almoſt 
nothing, but what they have collected from the 
converſation of unprincipled men, and a few 
books, written on one ſide of the queſtion only, 
and written on purpoſe to load with difficulties 
principles that cannot be diſproved, and to 
conceal the evidence of them, by turning of the 
mind from the poſitive proofs attending them, 
and ſtarting objections, merely to entangle and 
confound, to create uncertainty and doubt, and. 

prevent the poſſibility of all rational conviction? 
Thus furniſhed, they modeſtly commence adepts 
in ſcience, and before they have well begun 
life, attain to that perfection of wiſdom, which 
others have been purſuing through a long, la- 
borious courſe of ſtudy ; intrepidly reject doc- 
trines as abſurd and groundleſs, almoſt by in- 
tuition, or ſome kind or other of ſudden. in- 
ſpiration, ' which others of learning, and con- 
fedtecly of great judgment in ſtudies of the 
moſt ſevere and critical nature, have, after the 


n . 
theft ſerious examination, judged both to be 
frue, and of infinite importance; thus be- 
comming at once wiſer than the beſt inſtruckors 
and turning their backs upon all of them iti 
genetal, not only as an uſeleſs, but as an en- 
thufiaſtick, bigotted, intereſted" fet of men, 
that deſerve no countenance or regard. Thus 
it is to be wiſe betimes, and theſe the effects of 
this kind of inſtinctive knowledge, fo hap- 
pily gained by our modern cHoicepirits, with 
out the pains of ſtudy, or the drudgety of long 
and laborious etiquiry. I ſhall only add, that 
the religion and morals of theſt extraorditiary 
perſons are too generally as confpitubiis and erii- 
nem, as their attainments in knowledge and witt 
dont; and that tlley give the fulleft proofs, that 
ſchey eſteem the doctrines of the gaſpel and tlie 
ftcathing them foblithneſs, beczüſe they Hate 
the reſtraints of what they count ſuperſtition; 
aft too wile to defire to become tout b. 
meh, atid too prudent to be mide uneaſy in 
— thoſe Hberties af life, which chelr principfes ot 
J.. 
I. Let os, wo de epgaged in ine (AER 
Kifce of preithitg the Gch ale of che gol. 
Fel, be cheatfül ayd diligent in che difcharge 
of our duty, not ever” be perſhaded to de 
fert it, by any worldly or lucrative confider- 
anon whatſoever: It iS aged 4H am honour: 
able offite, and when” evecüted“ With" cats, 
fidelity, and prudence, will be utefbl to ſociety, 
__Sthfbitable to ourſelves, and acceptable 
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I do not concern myſelf wittithe cont 
N 2 : troverſy 
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troverſy about the jngelibility af the office, But 
this 1 will venture to fay ; that when once any 
perſon bath ſolemnly taken upon himſelf the 
goſpel miniſtry, bath publickly declared his 

purpoſe of devoting himſelf to it, and been 
| Folemoly recommended to God for his bleſſing 
in the ſervice, in conſequence of ſuch a de- 
claration ; there ought to be ſome very ſtriking, 
and more than ordinary reaſon for his after 
deſerting it. If men, by bodily indiſpoſitions, 
are rendered incapable of performing with 
ſafety the duties of this ſtation, this ſeems to 
be a providential diſpenſation, and the will of 
God muſt be acquieſced in. But I ſhould 
think, that to a rightly diſpoſed mind, even 
ſuch a diſmiſſion from ſo good a work would 
be attended with ſome degree of uneaſineſs 
and pain. And if I judge right, there is a de- 
licacy of behaviour that is peculiarly neceſſary, 
and naturally expected from perſons in ſuch 
a fituation ; and when they maintain the dig- 
nity of their former characters by an exem- 
plary piety, do not enter into thoſe liberties of 
IE. ger es erly purſue thoſe amuſements and 


pleaſures, they have formerly cautioned others 


againſt ; when they maintain an inviolable and 
Cordial friendſhip towards thoſe, in whoſe la- 
hour and ſervice in the goſpel they have been 
companions, do not entirely deſert that com- 
munion which they themſelyes have been the 
inſtruments | of maintaining, as though they 
were aſhamed of, or are afraid of being re- 
prpached for it, or for the lake of ingtatiating 
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'Uilkmlelces with thoſe, who may deſpiſe or 
condemn it, and ſhew 'by their own examples 
that they Rill preſerve an honourable eſteem. 
for the ſolemn ſervices of divine worſhip ; 
ſuch an exactneſs and prudence of behaviour 
every wiſe man of every party will juſtify, it 
will ſecure the opinion of their integrity in 
the miniſtry, whilſt providence continued them 
in it, be attended with the moſt comfortable 
| refteions of their own minds, and ſecure the 
approbation of God and man. But if men 
diſmiſs themſelves from the miniſtry they have 
undertaken, through feigned or trivial cauſes, 
or merely for the ſake of ſecular advantages, 
and behave with indecency, and without any 
regard to their former ſtations and characters; 
the world will make the proper reflections 
on ſuch a conduct, and they muſt be left to the 
feelings of their on minds, and the future 
impartial judgment of God. But ſuch exam 
ples as theſe, my brethren, ſhould be ſo far 
from moving us, or rendring us uneaſy in our 
miniſtry, that they ſhould confirm our reſolu- 
tions of abiding in it, whilſt God continues 
the ability of doing it. A conſiſtent charac- 
ter is always an Wet abie one, if founded in 
uſefulneſs and virtue; and let who will count 
the preaching of the croſs fooliſhneſs, yet if 
God makes us the inſtruments of his power 
and grace, in bringing men to the knowledge 
and obedience of his Son, it will prove the 
wiſdom of our reſolution, it will be doing us 
the higheſt honour, and ſecure us finally that 


com mend ation of good and faithful ſervants, 
from 


EEE 
from the gredt Lord and Governor of the 
chriſtian church, that will abundantly reeoms; 
pence us for the eontempt and cenſures We 
may undergo, for our fidelity to our truſt; and 
repay with the richeſt advantages our perſe- 
verance in the labour and work of the Lord. 
However let me add lit thy 

III. That as preachers of the doctrine of 
the croſs, we ſhould be extremely careful to- 
avoid every thing, that may expoſe our miniſ- 
try to contempt, and the doctrine we preach 
to the deſerved charge of fooliſhneſs. If in- 
deed men will be offended, becauſe we preach. 
what we apprehend to be the neceſſary and 
peculiar doctrines of chriſtianity, in this I think 
we ſhould not gratify them, nor omit to inſiſt 
on theſe things, with moderation and, pru- 
dence, merely to eſcape their cenſures and ro- 
proach on this account. Chriſt: the mi ſdum and 
power of God; ſhould be the motto of a chriſ- 
tian paſtor, the ſentiment of his heart, and 
the governing ſubject of his preaching. But 
if we preach ourſelves, our own ſpecula- 
tions, our philoſophical ſubtleties, or our ſe- 
cular intereſts; if leaving the plain practical 
doctrines of Chriſt, we preach unintelligible, 
abſtruſe, * myſterious | points; | eſpecially at we 
preach them with a dogmatical poſitiveneſe 
and aflurance; or with a cenſorious, 1 
rit; if we preſs any particular party-explica 
tion of 3 as eee 
ſalvation, and thereby create diſturbances and 


ſchiſms in the church, and ſpread a ſpirit. of 


100 H con- 


ing the truth, we make uſe of unintelligible 


|  ſeend to low expreſſions, vulg 
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 eviitention and ſttiſe amongſt 1 of 
it; if we enter into political debates, and the 
low ſpirit of faction; if we preach up our own 


divine prerogatives and powers, our authority 
over the flock, our being lords of the heritage; 
if we preach up pomp and ceremony, inſtead 
of pure and ſpiritual religion; or: if in preach- 


terms, quaint phraſes, ſwelling words, falſe 
rhetotick, odd geſtures, ridiculous actions, 
violent agitations, diſtortions of face, and the 
like unnatural peculiarities ; or if we conde- 
ar and mean 
compariſons, forced and unnatural ſimilitudes, 


bt ſpin natural ones into indecent lengths and 


applications; if we abuſe and pervert ſcripture, 
fetch doctrines from texts that God never put 

into them, and endeavour to prove points by 
ſtrained and tortured applications of ſcripture, 
or by forced and unnatural criticiſms; theſe 
and the like methods will expoſe us to con- 


tempt, and juſtly fix on us the charge of the 


fooliſhneſs of preaching. A wiſe and prudent 
Pfeacher will guard againſt all theſe occaſions = 
of cenſure, and by 2 — ſtu- 
dy of the ſcriptures labour to underſtand the 
ona of God; and not forget to apply himſelf 
— * the throne of grace, to the God of 

that he may be endowed with that wiſ- 


f Gem avhich is ws, 1 pr himfelf, and 
tote chat hear him. Pow rofl 20 no! 
IV. We may infer,. — validity aud 

axcopublencls * our e if God by 


our 
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our preaching brings you, who hear us, to the 5 


belief and obedience of the Goſpel, and there- 
by prepares you for final 35 For what 


as anſwers its end, as God owns, and 
our people find effectual to convert, com- 


fort, and eſtabliſh them? Let me but be 


able to ſay of thoſe, to whom I fſtated- 
ly or occaſionally preach ; that I have been 


the inſtrament of the divine power and 
grace to reconcile them to God, and perſuade 


them to preſent themſelves to him an holy 
living and acceptable ſacrifice ; and I fle- 


ver queſtion whether God approves ne as 4 


miniſter j but fully conclude, that however 
inſufficient I am in myſelf for ſuch a work; 


yet that I have received a real ſufficiency from 


God. To you therefore, chriſtians, let me 
addreſs myſelf, as the concluſion of the whole. 
Give us the proofs that we are both ſent and 
accepted of God. I aſk for my brethren and 


myſelf no eſteem from you, but what is due 
to our office and character; no, nor that, any 
longer than we maintain the real dignity of 


both. The eſteem I would wiſh for myſelf and 
them, is that which ariſes from our uſefulneſs 


to ſerve you in your beſt intereſts, and being 
the happy means of providence to convert you 
to krowledge, faith, holineſs, virtue, bene- 
volence, peace and charity. As we ſee theſe 
things abounding in you, we truſt in God we 


ſhall never faint in our work. We can, we 
| truſt, appeal to 225 it is not yours, but you 


chat « 


is a valid miniſtry, but ſuch 2 miniſtcy 
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that we ſeek. It is your ſalvation for which 
we are ſolicitous. What we beſeech and 
_ earneſtly intreat you to is: Be ye reconciled utt- 
10 God. Save yourſelves from this untoward 
Generation. Be firong in faith, and firm in 
your chriſtian principles. Be exemplary in 
ur conduct, and perievere unmoved in that 
Holineſs, without which none ſhall ſee God 

and in that charity and goodneſs of diſpoſition 
and behaviour, without which faith is of no 
avail. Then our preaching, and your hear- 


ing, will not be in vain. You will be thank- 


ſuf to God for our miniſtry, and be our joy, 
our #7 and crown of rejoycing, in the pre- 
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of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt at his com- 
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